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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 639 

Ainsi, nul ne saurait convoiter en son coeur 
Une plus radieuse et brillante chiinfire, 

Et <lu fond nieme du tombeau, 

Tendre les bras, pour les etreindre, 
Vers des reves plus chers, espoirs de la jeunesse, 

Reves d<k;us, mais que peut 6tre 

Un jour eut vus rSalisgs ; 

Et cet ardent desir qui toujours s'Sanga 

Vers la beaute" terrestre en ses multiples formes, 

Sans etre jamais satisfait, 
Non pas menie la mort ne peut le detacher 
Des contours adores dont il fitait 6prte. 

HSlas, combien d'filus a qui la vie, & l'aube, 
Offrait ses plus belles premisses, 
Combien ont peri lii. dans l'ivresse premiere 
De tout ee qui sfiduit, et couronnes des dons 
Qui font que l'on conquiert et que Ton est aimg; 

Honorez les, non point par des fleurs et des larmes, 
Vous en qui s'accomplit le destin des heureux, 
Tandis que dans l'angoisse et dans l'horreur supr&nes 
lis elevaient la-haut leurs dernifires pensees 
Et que se refermaient deja leurs yeux mourants. 
Mais plutot, quand resonne une tendre musique 
Et dans le bruit joyeux d'tme belle assemble, 
Alors, vous souvenaut des hommes qu'ils etaient, 

Portez leur en silence un toast mystfirieux. 
Buvez a eux, buvez : en leur amour fervent 

De la terre benie, 
lis ne demandaient pas de plus charmant tribut; 
Et dans le vin mousseux qui mflrit au sillon 

Oft pour toujours ils sont tombes, 
Comme pour un baiser tendez vers eux les levres. 

HYPHENS AND ALIENS 

Sir, — " The Hyphen Must Go," in your March number, says we have 
"hundreds of thousands of aliens of other nationalities who refrain from 
naturalization." Why did not you name the chief offending nationality, 
which is English? We real Americans know that the proud (?) boast of 
the immigrant Britisher is that he always remains a Britisher. Why he 
should brag about this is one of the many British peculiarities we can 
never hope to comprehend. 

The hyphenated citizen is all right. This writer is one. For nearly 
thirty years he has been one. He didn't know it was a hyphenated citizen- 
ship until the pro-Ally press called his attention to it, as if it were a sort 
of dubious national standing. But he is not disturbed by the cry of this 
false press, which represents much smoke and little flame. He knows that 
in his hyphency he is a member of a great and numerous body of Ameri- 
cans — 100,000,000 of them; and that while he may be more recently a 
" hyphen " than some of them, still he knows, too, that this is like consan- 
guinity, merely a matter of degree of relationship among those of the 
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"blood" — a taint on one being a taint on all. The citizen-of-the-hyphen 
is all right. 

But it is the alien who remains in this country, and remains an alien, 
who is all wrong; who is an evil among us; whose teachings, by example, 
are pernicious in the extreme. "The hyphen must go," said your editorial. 
But you did not mean what you said. The hyphen means American citi- 
zenship. No alien can use the hyphen unless he becomes a citizen. Without 
citizenship, he remains unhyphenated, naturally. Therefore, your editorial 
would have been correctly headed had it said : " The Alien Must Go." This 
is, no doubt, what you intended. For this writer is a hyphen, as he said 
above, and he will not "go." For, even if he desired to "go," it is not 
clear that his wife and five children, all born in the United States, would 
consent to his departure, even to accommodate that small portion of the 
electorate who would gladly like to see the country depopulated of all who 
are not in sympathy with the hypocrisies of the British. 

J. P. McGee. 

McAlester, Oklahoma. 

REFERRED TO EVERY AMERICAN 

Sir, — I have recently read with the greatest approval the article by the 
editor of the Review on "England Today." I am writing to find out 
whether or not there is any probability of this article being published 
separately in pamphlet form, as I think it should be. I wish every Amer- 
ican voter could have a copy to read. 

Wilbur B. Marple. 

New York City. 



